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N CAME 
Sam, the 
freight driv- 

er, a_ hardy, 
frank-faced 
young West- 
erner. 


“* Want 
to buy a 
good bur- 
ro, Sam?’’ 
asked the 
landlord, 
as he serv- 
ed him at 
the bar. 
“Only sev- 
en dol- 
lars.”’ 

S80," 

“Got a 
good one 
out in the 
stable; fel- 
ler hung me up an’ jumped his board, 
but I got his~ burro; seven dollars on 
him.” 

“I’m out of the burro business,”’ an- 
swered Sam. ‘‘I owned one of them 
brutes once, an’ once is enough for one 
lifetime. Ever tell ye about that jack- 
ass?’’ 

“No.” 

Sam noticed us listening, and took a 
seat near by, 

“*Ves,’’ he went on, ‘‘I owned a stud 
burro once, an’ he near druv me insane 
*fore I got rid of him. I named him 
Balaam—y’see, he was one of these 
mouse-colored burros with a black cross 
on his back, an’ had such an innocent, 
religious look in his eyes that I thought 
he’d like a Bible name, so I called him 
Balaam, though Beelzebub would ha’ 
suited him better, an’ been a Bible name, 
too. 

“T got him from the pump-house en- 
gineer down at Lake Valley—swapped a 
lame horse for him—an’ considered I'd 
got the best of the trade; an’ the engi- 
neer said so, too, but just the same I 
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noticed a kinder happy look in his eyes 
as I rode off on Balaam. But I was bound 
for Arizony, where wages was good, an’ 
knew Balaam would get me there, so I 
didn’t care much. He rode nice an’ easy 
an’ trotted along "bout as fast you'd w 
a horse to travel, an’ I began thinkin’ 
*bout everything rather than the busi- 
ness of ridin’ Balaam, when I suddenly 
shot over his head an’ landed in the road. 
‘*That little c had thrown me just by 
whirlin’ himself sideways in his tracks. 
Well, there was no one round to see that 
burro had got me off, an’ he lookin’ so 
comical, standin’ there with one ear aft 
an’ t’other forrad, lookin’ down at me as 
though he was surprised, that I didn’t do 
any more than laugh an’ mount him 
again. 

‘““Nother time he threw me was when 
I stopped at a ranch one night, an’ after 
I'd unsaddled him, jumped on his back 
an’ rode him down to show him the 
water, nothin’ but a puddle, steerin’ him 
by the ears. Well, I’ve got a bad habit 
of saggin’ down in the saddle, an’ think- 
in’ ’bout things hundreds of miles off, an’ 
got myself into this shape while Balaam 
was drinkin’. He got through ’fore I 
came ‘round, an’ first thing I knew, my 
heels went up an’ I rolled straight back 
an’ came down, flop in the mud. I turned 
clean over in the air. And there was 
Balaam on the other side the puddle, 
waggin’ his long ears an’ lookin’ dis- 
gusted like, as though he was ashamed of 
me. You see, he'd just taken a notion to 
jump over the puddle, an’ I wasn’t ready 
for it. 

“He was quicker than chain lightnin’! 
Down on the Gila he got me into trouble; 
I got off his back at a Mexican town to 
ask some questions, an’ all the dogs in 
town surrounded Balaam, barkin’ an’ 
snarlin’. He just stood there waggin’ 
them ears of his an’ lookin’ round at 
them till the biggest one of the lot, that 
had kept back an’ barked loudest while 
the little ki-yi’s snapped at his heels, 
got braver an’ come within range; then 
Balaam acted. He sent his heels out like 
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two streaks of gray an’ caught the dog 
square in the stomach. Holy smoke! 
What athud. The pup went over a rod 
*fore he stopped, an’ never moved again. 
The greasers mobbed me, an’ I had to 
pull my gun ’fore they let me get out. 

“‘Balaam’s strong point was his ears. 
They were the longest ears I ever saw on 
a burro; material ’nough in them fora 
pair of leggin Once I ‘lowed a cattle 
man to put his boy on Balaam for a ride; 
but Balaam, not bein’ consulted, just 
swept them ears round an’ knocked the 
kid off without movin’ a step. He hada 
weak point, too; bacon rinds—though I 
reckon all jacks are that way; but Balaam 
would risk his life for bacon rinds. The 
first experience I had with this appetite 

is was on the day I got him, when 
we sighted the first ranch. He broke 
into a ruf, straight for it, hee-hawin’ 
with all his might. Good Lord, what 
lungs he had! I couldn't stop him, try 
my be he just gave himself steam an’ 
went it. Some women came to the door, 
‘Here we come,’ I yelled; ‘look out for 
us.’, They slammed the door an’ shut us 
out, but Balaam didn’t care; he didn’t 
want to get into the house; all he wanted 
was a chance to hunt ’round near the 
door for the scraps thrown out. I got off 
his back an’ loo him right in the face 
an’ swore at him, while the women 
peeked out the window an’ made re- 
marks "bout us, But Balaam wouldn’t 
leave till he got ready. When he found 
there wasn’t any bacon scraps he lifted 
up his nose an’ his tail an’ hee-hawed at 
the house as though givin’ his opinion of 
folks who couldn’t afford to eat bacon; 
then we started on. 

“T never hobbled Balaam when I 
camped, I knew he wouldn’t quit me 
while my bacon lasted, but at Silver City 
grub ran short, an’ I took a job an’ 
turned Balaam loose. He came ‘round 
for his rations regular for a few days, but 
I couldn’t supply him now, an’ he lit 
out. I didn’t miss him for a day, an’ he 
gota good start, but I knew he’d take 
back tracks, so, as I wasn’t known an’ 
couldn’t borrow a horse, I packed my 
blankets an’ some grub on my back an’ 
followed him. 

“I didn’t strike his trail for twenty 
miles, but there I found it, leadin’ up to 
aranch. The ranch-owner came out an’ 
showed me a black an’ blue lump on his 
leg where Balaam had kicked him; then 


he wanted me to stay ’round till he could 
estimate the damage Balaam had done to 
his garden truck an’ young trees. But I 
was in a hurry, I said, an’ couldn’t wait. 
Then he invited me to stop over when I’d 
found the burro an’ was coming back; 
but I didn’t. I come back another way. 

“T got a swearin’ at every ranch from 
there to the Membres River; people come 
out to meet me in the road an’ ask to 
show me the marks of Balaam’s teeth 
and hoofs; the whole settlement knew I 
was comin’, an’ I headed a mob of fifty 


»men an’ boys up the river road to where 


Balaam was in jail. They’d put him in 
pound, an’ I was shown a bill for dam- 
ages that near floored me. Fifty dollars, 
the justice said, was filed against the 
owner of the burro. One item was a 
doctor’s bill; an old woman had a fit 
when she heard Balaam sing under her 
window; an’ he’d knocked down several 
babies an’ kicked an old man all ‘round 
the road, besides all the young trees an’ 
green stuff he’d spoiled. 

‘*T went out to see -Balaam an’ think 
it over; there he was in the corral back 
of the house with his nose over the bars, 
hee-hawin’ gently at me an’ beggin’ me 
the best he could to get him out. 

“The justice was a good feller, an’ 
come out an’ said he could cut the bill 
down to haf, an’ I setted for twenty-five. 
That was more than Balaam was worth in 
open market, but somehow he seemed 
sorry, an’ I felt sorry for him. Besides 
there was a gang of men with guns 
waitin’ outside. 

“T rede him back an’ got a better job, 
cowpunchin’, an’ turned my animal loose 
again, knowin’ I could always find him 
with a horse under me. But I missed 
him again, an’ follered his tracks to 
where they joined other burro tracks, so 
I knew he’d struck-a herd. He was safe 
enough, but the herd didn’t belong in 
that district, and I concluded to goon 
an’ get him. I found him with a jinny 
an’ young colt. He saw me comin’ to 
bust his family relations, an’ sang at me 
till I got close, then up went his heels 
an’ away he went with his wife an’ step- 
son, over the hills, I chased him three 
miles ‘fore I could rope him, an’ then 
found I had a wild animal to handle. He 
kicked an’ bit at me, an’ rolled over an’ 
over, but he wouldn’t come back. Sol 
threw him, tied him fast, and druv the 
jinny an’ colt ’bout a mile away, where 


_ 
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they couldn't hear Balaam’s heartbroken 
accents, an’ then come back for him. He 
was quieter, but wouldn't lead, an’ I 
druv him ’fore me back to the range; 
then I hobbled him the rest of the time I 
worked there. 
‘*When I had money ’nough I bought 
a horse an’ we went on, me ridin’ the 
horse an’ chasin’ Balaam ahead. Eh? 
Don’t mind; whisky for me. Well, as I 
was sayin’, I druv Baalam ahead, as he 
wouldn't lead, an’ here was where my 
trouble commenced. He'd watch his 
chance when I was a little behind an’ run 
away. On the plains he’d make for any 
big mesquite bush a mile or so to one side 
an’ get under it, an’ then, when I come 
up, he’d dodge ’round the stalk. Not 
bein’ able to rope him, I’d always have 
to picket the horse an’ chase him out 
afoot. Most horses an’ burros are ’fraid 
of rattlesnakes an’ Indians, but he wasn’t, 
though when the occasion suited him 
he’d pretend to be. I met a ’Pache just 
off the reservation, an’ Balaam sized him 
up till he got close, then away he went as 
though all —— was after him. A scared 
jackass can always beat a horse, but he 
could do it when only makin’ out he 
was scared. All the Indian said was 
‘burro —— fool.’ I didn’t agree with 
that, but went after Balaam. I'd lashed 
him up kinder careless that mornin’, an’ 
the lashin’ gave way as he skedaddled 
over the plains. First the fryin’ pan 
bounced off his back, then the coffee pot, 
an’ ’fore he stopped he’d scattered my 
outfit anywhere for a mile or so around. 
I'd got through laughin’ at him by this 
time, an’ took to clubbin’ him when he 
cut up, but never improved him—yes, I 
did; I made him swim rivers, At first he 
wouldn’t wet his feet, an’ I always had 
to wait ata river bank for help to drag 
him over; he was stronger than my horse. 
But I found that by prickin’ him with the 
point of my bowie he’d go anywhere to 
get away from it, an’ when he got to the 
Salt River he looked 'round an’ saw I 
_ had the knife out, then he just raked his 
_ ears forrard an’ waded 1m. 


“Nother pleasant trick he had was 
makin’ a break up the sides of the canons 
we'd come to. He'd climb like a géat an’ 
get himself where I couldn’t foller with 
the horse, but would have to go afoot an’ 
dodge rattlesnakes on the way—ye know 
what the Gila Canon is for rattlers. He’d 
stand up there an’ wag his long ears as 
I climbed after him. Sometimes I’d have 
to stand on top of a rock an’ wait for the 
snakes to get out of the way ‘fore I 
dared go on, an’ then I could ‘most 
swear that brute was laughin’ at me. 

‘He always got clubbed when I got 
him down, but he was just as ready next 
time. I was all alone with them animals 
for over two months, an’ I think my 
brain began to weaken. I ’member I 
used to talk to them an’ try to reason 
with Balaam when we camped for the 
night; then I’member that I promised 
him that just as soon as I was through 
with him I was goin’ to plung a bullet 
into his head. But I didn’t; I sold him 
to a couple of miners on the Hassayamp, 
an’ next day as I rode off I looked back, 
an’ there, ’way up the side of the moun- 
tain was a little gob of gray movin’ down 
the trail with a bag of ore each side of it. 
That was Balaam, an’ I thought I was 
more than revenged on him, but I didn’t 
know then, nor for some time after, that 
all the time I was cussin’ an’ threatenin’ 
the little animal I was gettin’ fonder of 
him, an’ if I could find him now I'd buy 
him an’ give him a good time with plenty 
of bacon rinds all his life, even though I 
am out of the business."’ 

Sam may have had a cold or the whisky 
had possibly worked; his eyes were 
watery and he blew his nose heartily as 
he went out to see to his horses. As he 
opened the door the discordant bray of a 
donkey reached our ears from the hotel 
stables. Sam was back in five minutes 
with a smile that reached to his ears. 

‘*Gimme a bill of sale,’’ he said to the 
landlord, as he counted out seven bright 
silver dollars on the bar, and to us: 
‘*What'll ye take, gentlemen; this is on 
me; I’ve got Balaam.’’ 


